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THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER 


OUR FORUM 


In this Forum our readers speak; the platform is theirs. 
only that they be brief and to the point. 


July 9, 1936 


We ask 


FOR UNIVERSITY STUDENTS 


To the Editor of The Christian Register: 

The library of the University of Vir- 
ginia has been receiving The Register for 
years as a gift subscription, and it has been 
much appreciated. Our subscription has 
not been renewed, and we wonder whether 
any of your readers would care to make a 
gift subscription in order that our students 
may continue to read the paper. 

Harry Clemons. 
University of Virignia, 
University, Va. 


* * 


THE PRICE OF PEACE 


To the Editor of The Christian Register: 

Rev. Randall S. Hilton’s article in The 
Register for June 4 on “The Challenge of 
Peace” and Lewis A. Dexter’s letter of 
June 18 in reply offer an interesting con- 
trast of ideals. The first presents the pic- 
ture of a nation at peace, a nation carrying 
on those constructive activities that are 
possible only where a nation is released 
from the burden of discouraging expendi- 
tures for military equipment. If we can 
but let our imagination rest upon just one 
item mentioned by Mr. Hilton we shall 
eatch the force of his argument—the 
proposed expenditure by the navy of 
$1,510,4383.82, daily! To realize what those 
figures mean, translate them into terms of 
constructive work for those things that 
make a decent civilization. Let us picture 
that enormous appropriation used con- 
structively for the building of houses to re- 
place our miserable slums, for the erection 
and maintenance of better schools, and 
for the creation of a civilization that is 
worth our working and living for. 

Mr. Dexter, however, gives us another 
picture when he writes that ‘‘it is abso- 
lutely essential that overwhelming Amer- 
ican preponderance in military and naval 
strength in this hemisphere be main- 
tained.”” Here we have a picture of a 
country that arms itself to the limit, per- 
mits ignorance and poverty to continue, 
and fearfully stands guard over its portion 
of a war-mad world until existence becomes 
undesirable to the vast majority of man- 
kind. What satisfaction can there be for 
those who shall live in such a world, and 
how can any sense of patriotism survive 
in any nation that maintains itself in so 
precarious a manner? 

Mr. Dexter misses an important 
point when he calls attention to the fact 
that Rome maintained peace for more 
than three centuries, while possessing 
through her mighty legions an over- 
whelming superiority over every other 


power. It is granted that Rome did main- 
tain peace after a fashion, although I have 
a recollection of some Roman writer who 
sarcastically referred to the making of a 
“solitude, which they call peace.”” Rome’s 
conquests, however, were not due entirely 
to her legions, but to the fact that during 
her prosperous days Rome possessed a 
constructive genius for government and 


diplomacy which won the loyal adherence’. 


of the greater part of the Roman Empire. 
But she was worn out at last by the heavy 
military burden she had to carry, and by 
the additional fact that she so neglected 
the welfare of the masses of the people 
that allegiance to the Empire ceased to 
exist. That meant the end of Roman 
power and the final defeat of her mighty 
legions. 

Our situation differs greatly from that 
of Rome, but at least one point holds— 
military power tends at last to its own de- 
struction. It creates a burden of taxation 
that people cannot bear, it neglects those 
vital interests of civilization that make 
life worth living, it holds up false ideals of 
national grandeur which cannot in the 
long run retain the allegiance of the people. 
Already we have the militaristic type of 
mind endeavoring to stimulate an artificial 
semblance of patriotism by means of im- 
posing regimented flag salutes on school 
children, and that is but the beginning of 
the blight that inevitably follows in the 
trail of militarism. 

Mr. Dexter is right when he says that 
we must be willing to pay the price, “‘if 
we want to see a world at peace,” but if 
the price must mean a nation crushed 
under the burden of an overwhelming pre- 
ponderance in military and naval strength, 
the regimenting of patriotism, the decay of 
loyalty among the millions who must con- 
tinue to live in the soul-depressing misery 
of the slums, only to end at last in the 
horror of a war which will know no dis- 
tinction among men, women and children, 
then the result to be obtained will not be 
worth the price. I am willing to pay the 
price, but I would pay it in the cause of 
peace, the preservation of civil liberties, 
the work of human welfare, the cultivation 
of international friendliness, the seeking 
of a world-trade that is beneficial to all 
parties concerned. We are favorably sit- 
uated, and the least threatened of all na- 
tions, and one of the strongest. If any 
nation is to lead the way to the cultivation 
of international good will, surely we are 
the nation that must lead. So long as all 
nations wait for some other nation to lead 


toward disarmament and good will we 


get nowhere. Some nation must lead, 


and why should we not have that glory? 

Risk? Yes, but has it not been said 
that we must pay a price? Militarism de- 
mands its price with a deadly certainty 
that in the end we shall suffer the loss of all 
that makes life worth living. Let us 
rather pay the price for a new glory, a 
new adventure in the history of humanity, 
the price that goes with the building of a 
world-wide brotherhood. 

Thtre is a risk in this, but it is a risk 
that involves a choice between a soul-de- 
stroying militarism because we are afraid 
and the way of “peace on earth, good will 
toward men” because we are brave. 

Charles G. Girelius. 

New Orleans, La. 


* * 


SURVEY 


To the Editor of The Christian Register: 

The First Parish in Beverly has chosen a 
committee of fifteen to consider the present 
condition and future plans and prospects of 
the parish. It wishes to make as thorough 
a study as possible of what an old parish, 
that desires to remain young, may expect 
to do and hope to become in the next 
twenty-five years to justify its existence, 

This letter is written to invite sugges- 
tions from other parishes that have similar 
ambitions and are undertaking something 
significant for the future. Pease write the 
undersigned if you have anything to offer. 
Thank you. 

Fred R. Lewis. 
Beverly, Mass. 


* * 


FREDERICK R. GRIFFIN, D. D. 


To the Editor of The Christian Register: 

It was with real satisfaction that I 
learned that among the distinguished 
scholars upon whom Harvard University 
conferred honorary degrees at its Ter- 
centenary Commencement June 18 was 
Dr. Frederick R. Griffin, minister of the 
First Unitarian Church of Philadelphia, 
Pa., since 1917. Dr. Griffin’s wide circle 
of friends will rejoice in the honor which 
comes to him, to the Unitarian Fellowship, 
and to ministers in general, at this recog- 
nition of a life devoted to the routine 
labors of a parish minister. His work in 
his parishes at Braintree, Mass., at Mon- 
treal, Canada, and in Philadelphia, has 
given his ministry a wide and constructive 
influence. His share in the responsibilities 
and work of the Unitarian Fellowship is 
indicated by his six years as a director of 
the American Unitarian Association; his 
service as chairman of the Council of the 
General Conference, as chairman of the 
Commission on Polity, whose report re- 
sulted in the merging of the General Con- 
ference with the American Unitarian As- 
sociation, and as president of the Minis- 
terial Union. The record indicates the 
fitness with which the degree of doctor 
of divinity was conferred: “A pastor and 
preacher of distinction, a worthy repre- 

(Continued on page 459) oo 
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The Rebirth of Palestine 


& Rabbi Louis I. Newman 


=z people of Israel in the First Hebrew Com- 
‘/ monwealth created the so-called Old Testa- 
ment; in the Second Hebrew Common- 
(= wealth, they brought into being the New 
esis. The Third Hebrew Commonwealth is 
now in process of being built, and it may well be 
that a new spiritual message will go forth from Zion 
for the enlightenment and enrichment of mankind. 
Israel has taught that man does not live by bread 
alone, and it is in terms of the spirit that Zion is being 
restored. Yet the Jewish people would not be a 
soul without a body; it wishes an abode for the She- 
kinah, or the Indwelling Presence of God. 

: In the year 70 the Second Hebrew Common- 
wealth was destroyed by the Romans, and in 132 the 
heroic rebellion of Bar Kokhbah and Akiba was ruth- 
lessly suppressed. For nearly nineteen hundred years 
the Jewish people has been scattered throughout the 
world, without a national center, yearning in prayer 
and poem for the return to Zion. When in 1791 the 
French Jewish community was emancipated, the 
Jewish people began to gather strength for collective 
‘action on behalf of their own welfare. During the 
nineteenth century Pinsker’s “Auto-Emancipation” 
and Hess’s “‘Rome and Jerusalem” prepared the way 
for the great effort of Theodor Herzl. Herzl, after 
writing “Der Judenstaat,” summoned the first World 
Jewish Congress in 1897 at Basel, thereby inaugurating 
a new technique and method of dealing with Jewish 
problems. Misunderstood and reviled, the Zionist 
‘movement made steady progress until, in 1917, it was 
given international status by the so-called Balfour 
Declaration, promising British support to the estab- 
lishment of the Jewish Homeland in Palestine. Great 
Britain was given the Mandate over Palestine, re- 
‘sponsible to the League of Nations, and the mighty 
work of rebuilding Palestine received new impetus. 


Present-Day Miracles 


Since 1918 over 300,000 Jewish pioneers and set- 
tlers have come to Palestine. They have achieved a 
veritable miracle in the fields of agriculture, industry, 
‘commerce, and other departments of effort, related to 
the modernization of a backward country. They 
have drained marshes, built colonies, created cities on 
the site of sand dunes, introduced modern hygiene 
and medicine, harnessed the Jordan River, drawn 
mineral products out of the Dead Sea, developed 
iculture in amazing fashion, and, in general, have 
ormed Palestine into a land habitable by West- 
s, seeking the comforts of modern life. 

_ The Hebrew University has been erected on 


Mount Scopus, and, while yet in its infancy, is a power- 
ful influence for good in the Near East. The Hebrew 
language has undergone a remarkable revival, and is 
now the common speech of the Yishub, or the Jewish 
Settlement. With the help of the Mandatory Power, 
Haifa has become an important seaport and air-base, 
from which the oil, pumped many hundreds of miles 
across the Desert from Mosul, is shipped to foreign 
ports. Tel Aviv is an all-Jewish city of over 135,000 
inhabitants, and is the center of great activity in the 
arts, dramatics, sports, and other cultural interests. 
The Maccabiad, an annual sport event, and the Levant 
Fair, are symbols of Tel Aviv’s cosmopolitan quality. 
While Palestine is a small country, geographically 
speaking, it can accommodate four times its present 
population of 1,300,000, and with the opening of 
Transjordania, can become one of the most hospitable 
and promising regions of the world, supporting a 
population, in the centuries to come, of many millions. 


Why Do Jews Wish to Resettle Palestine ? 


Why, it may be asked, do Jews wish to resettle 
Palestine? The answer is to be found in the fact that 
love for Zion is a dominant impulse jn the Jewish na- 
tional character, and throughout the millennia Israel 
has not forgotten Jerusalem. Ever since the year 70 
Jews have prayed for the Return; in modern times, 
however, they have worked for it in the arena of inter- 
national statesmanship. Another answer resides in 
the resolution of Jewish leaders to minimize the ills 
to which the Jewish people, in Dispersion, is heir. 
While the American, British, and French Jewish 
communities, forming five millions of the sixteen 
million Jews in the world, lead a happy, contented 
and contributive life, except for the pinpricks of social 
anti-Semitism, the Jews of Poland and Rumania, 
numbering almost another five millions, are in the 
direst misery and distress. The sufferings of the Ger- 
man Jewish community of 550,000 are too well-known 
to require further mention here. We desire to trans- 
plant to Palestine many hundreds of thousands, even 
millions, of the stricken Jews of European lands, who 
are ground underfoot by the oppressor, denied an 
opportunity to make a livelihood, their best talents 
blighted, their hopes destroyed. The doors of the 
United States and other lands are closed to these 
underprivileged and persecuted folk. It is inevitable 
that their eyes should turn to Zion, the Land of their 
Fathers. 

It must not be imagined that Zionism envisages 
the withdrawal of the entire Jewish people from the 
lands of their birth and adoption, where they are 
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loyal, patriotic, enthusiastic citizens, and where their 
ancestors have lived for hundreds of years. It is not 
a question of Palestine versus the Diaspora, but of 
Palestine plus the Diaspora. Even in the days of 
Solomon and of Agrippa, there was a great dispersion 
of Jewries in the Mediterranean countries, and the 


growth of Christianity and Islam, daughter religions . 


of Judaism, would have been impossible without the 
migration to Palestine of all who wish to begin life 
anew on Holy Soil, and thereby to take them from 
their present exposed and unprotected position among 
their anti-Semitic adversaries. 

But, it may be asked, can Palestine become a true 
asylum, a safe harbor, for the exiles? Is not the Arab 
problem insoluble?. It would be folly, of course, to 
deny that the opposition of some of Palestine’s Arabs 
to the Zionist program is a difficult element in the sit- 
uation. There have been outbreaks in 1921, in 1929, 
and in 1936. The present attacks may in part be due 
to secret incitement by enemies of Great Britain, who 
are eager to strike a blow at her prestige. Arab agi- 
tators are in a measure responsible, for the effendz, or 
Arab land-owners, do not welcome the improvement in 
the standards of living, brought about through the 
influence of Jewish example, and by the direct help of 
the Jewish labor unions. 

Amid the present tension, it must be remembered 
that only a tiny fraction of the Arab population is 
causing trouble. There are 750,000 Arabs in Pales- 
tine, and if they attacked en masse, it would go hard 
with the Yishub. Jews cooperate in commercial, 
agricultural, industrial and communal undertakings 
with the enlightened Arabs; they have cared for Arab 
mothers in the Hadassah hospitals, thereby raising 
the Arab birth rate; they have taught the Arabs 
hygiene, modern methods of agriculture, and other 
lessons immensely helpful in their progress towards 
civilization. Arabs have sufficient land in Palestine 
to care for themselves and their families, any state- 
ment to the contrary being arrant propaganda. Arabs 
have benefited steadily by the influx of Jewish immi- 
grants, and the sensible Arab leaders are demanding 
that the trouble-makers refrain from their work of 
hate and destruction. The Jewish population is in a 
stronger position today to repel Arab marauders than 
in 1929, and with the continuing flow of immigration, 
their strength will maintain its growth. British 
troops today are helping police Palestine, and, some- 
what reluctantly, are accepting the cooperation of 


Jewish self-defense units. We hope the day will come 
when the Arabs will be reconciled to the presence of the 
Jews, will give no ear to the preachers of rapine and 
bloodshed, and will work in harmony and brotherliness 
with those whom Emir Feisal called ‘‘our cousins.” 

If the question of “‘self-determination”’ be raised, 
account must be taken of the fact that there are at 
least ten million Jews in the Diaspora who are malad- 
justed and under the yoke. They are temporarily dis- 
placed from their homeland, and are anxious to be 
repatriated. As for the Arabs, they, have the fertile 
lands of Mosul, the great empire of Hedjaz, the power- 
ful communities in Syria, Egypt and elsewhere. 
Through these they can fulfill their national aspira- 
tions. In the words of Balfour: “I hope that, re- 
membering all that, they (the Arabs) will not grudge 
that small niche—for it is not more geographically in 
the former Arab territories than a niche—being given 
to the people who for all these hundreds of years have 
been separated from it, but who surely have a title to 
develop on their own lines in the land of their fore- 
fathers.” 

The Jewish people, frustrated and hounded for so 
many centuries, are determined that they must go 
forward in the fulfillment of their hope. In the lands 
outside of Palestine, they seek to preserve the civil 
and human rights they have won with such travail 
during the Jast 140 years; they wish, also, the right to 
practice their religion and develop their community 
life without interference by the state. They give al- 
legiance to the high principles of that magnificent 
American, Roger Williams. They are eager to make 
their contributions in the Diaspora, through an Fin- 
stein, a Brandeis, a Cardozo, and others of their 
mould. And in the New Palestine, where Isaiah and 
Hillel once trod, and where, in our own day, Bialik 
and Ahad ha-Am have uttered prophetic truths, the 
Jewish people are convinced that they will again give 
birth to wisdom which shall heal stricken humanity. 
If the non-Jewish world will banish all pre-judgment 
and misconception, if they will understand the Jews 
for what they are, if they will appreciate that Jewish 
aspirations are intended to bless mankind, then they 
will join hands with Israel in the joyful labor of 
making the wilderness to blossom as the rose. They 
will give courage and support to our endeavors to 
bring stability and peace to multitudes of our breth- 
ren, who, in the days‘soon to come, will see visions and 
dream holy dreams. 


The Complete Life for Women 


Ramona Sawyer Barth 


™E'SUS was not preaching a mother’s day ser- 
mon when he said, “‘Ye therefore shall be 
complete.’’ Here is an ideal for every person, 
every woman, every mother of today. “Ye 
therefore shall be perfect—complete.”’ The centuries 
have re-echoed his command. Plato speaks of us as 
incomplete beings. Whitman sings out, “the rounded 
life, divine, complete.”’ General Smuts in his book on 
“‘Holism and Evolution” described all phases of nature 
as being in constant effort to realize an integration of 
parts into a living, throbbing, dynamic whole. Dr. 


Richard Cabot writes: ‘Our divided mind hungers to 
escape into unanimity. The plain fact is that nothing 
is so deep in us as the passion for an opportunity that 


will bring the whole of us into action.” 


Our energy is dissipated into insignificant channels; 
leisure is synonymous with boredom. Organizations 
and more organizations, clubs and more clubs, com- 
mittees and more committees, result in mental bedlam. 
The lack of completeness is nowhere more apparent 
than in the modern chaotic mind. Riget sg oy is this. 
true of women. 
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be a complete individual we need a home. 
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Like the peasant woman we have our home. To 
Even 
Jesus in one of his moments of probable conflict recog- 
nized what he was sacrificing when he said, ‘“The foxes 
have holes and the birds of the heaven have nests, but 
the Son of Man hath not where to lay his head.” 
Home—there is no need of a sentimental eulogy— 
the very word and the associations it has for most of 
us are enough to make us feel, here is a fundamental 
value. But consider the changes which have taken 
place. We are all aware of them. They are well put 
in the words of Charlotte Perkins Gilman, ‘‘The do- 
mestic hearth with its undying flame has given way 


_ to the flickering evanescence of the gas range.’’ Are 


we realizing our complete selves when we have spent 


three or four hours doing the work there, or an hour or 


two ordering someone else to do it? We know that 
we are not. All of us, mothers of babies and small 
children who are always excused from everything 
but their care, grandmothers whom we can no longer 
picture with lace caps and severely folded hands, so 
well portrayed in Whistler’s famous mother, daughters, 
childless wives, all of us have time away from the 
home which might be usefully spent. If we go by 
J. P. Morgan’s recent standard that all people with 
one maid belong to the leisure class, then most of us 
are members of that group. 

We may be thankful that few of us are at the ex- 
treme end of this class with the parasites—women 
supported by their husbands with so many servants 
and so shallow and irreligious a viewpoint that they 
have no function. John Frskine considers this fast in- 
creasing group of sufficient menace to entitle his latest 
book, ““The Influence of Women and Its Cure.”’ This 
is the vicious class which inspired Veblen, the econo- 
mist, with that significant phrase, ‘conspicuous con- 
sumption.” The appetite of these parasites is insa- 
tiable; their only idea of relief is to get something more 
in as conspicuous a fashion as possible, a consumer 
always, but never a producer. If these so-called first 
ladies of our society, who have no place in it except 
that of the female, are not satisfied with one dinner, 
they must give another more elaborate one; if one 
dress does not produce a psychological buoyancy, per- 
haps two or twenty will; or another home in the 
country, another trip. ; 

But all of us are willing to give and give of our 
time and energy to almost any cause that makes a 
general appeal. Outside interests can be meaningful 


or pernicious; outside interests can dissipate our time, 


our energy; outside interests can lead to dabbling in 


_ this club and dabbling in that society and dabbling in 


“may begin at home, but it does not stay there. 
‘would help it on its course we must turn our outside 


this and that organization, a perpetual dabbling which 
results in a chaotic state of mind that makes us period- 
ically take stock and ask, Where am I going? Or, what 
is worse, leaves us with a mind steeped in its chaos, 
failing to analyze the situation and continuing its 
- futile and pernicious dabbling. 

The deepest and highest kind of Christian love 
If we 


interests into purposeful activity. The first requisite 
js to select from our numerous and sundry interests 
j he one we consider the most worthwhile and make it 
aim. We i recognize the need of a money budget, 


but how few of us budget our time. How few of us 
consider our available hours valuable enough to say 
“No” to any of the competing interests. Weigh 
what consumes your time and energy. It isn’t churn- 
ing the butter any more and it isn’t ordering the butter 
today. It’s our unending outside interests. Select 
that which you feel to be the most important, whether 
it be a club or a church, and decide to confine your 
driving power to it. 

In many cases it is not the question of selecting 
from group interests, but one of cultivating an in- 
dividual interest. We want to write, but somehow 
can’t get started; we want to continue our music, but 
it’s too difficult. The primary requisite here is not 
will-power to resist demands, but a will to find and to 
do that which our highest selves tell us is essential if 
we would be complete. 

We need to face the realities however stark. How 
many of our difficulties are imagined? How many are 
excuses for lack of initiative? How many of us have 
the courage to face our real obstacles with the spirit 
of Isaiah, “I will make my mountain a way.” It is 
not the I. Q. which is important here, but, according 
to Professor Vaughan at Boston University, the G. Q., 
“sumption quotient.’”’ The way is always there, it is 


— our will that is weak. 


We speak of the cooperative life; we talk of the 
shoulder-to-shoulder venture of marriage. But how 
few husbands are beyond the traditional viewpoint 
emotionally, however emancipated intellectually. The 
chief aim of the average husband is to shelter the 
homemaker from the realities of living, to give her the 
economic status possible. How few children and 
grandparents are willing to cultivate an unselfish at- 
titude and a helpful spirit which will give moral 
support to any untraditional venture towards the 
complete life. An understanding critic, a sympathetic 
objective adviser, a loving guide—these things we 
need to be, but these things are also what we need! 

We need to immerse ourselves in the stream of 
life; only by so doing can we come back to the home 
with enlarged sympathies, broadened visions, more 
comprehensive ideals and a real knowledge of the 
realities of life. Only then will we have the ability to 
make our children the socially conscious and morally 
complete persons we would have them. Consider 
the child who early senses that his mother’s all-con- 
suming, all-absorbing interest is in him. He finds a 
mother who goes and leaves him once in awhile, yes, 
but who at the slightest whim will stay by him. The 
woman who pours out her life in possessive, exclusive 
devotion to her children develops a selfishness in 
them as efficaciously as if she were their worst enemy. 
There is a Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Children, but as yet there is no Society for the Pre- 
vention of over-indulgence to children. Romain 


-Rolland in “Jean Christophe” cites three things we 


should give to our children, “Life, love of life, and 
courage to defend it.’’ How can children be inspired 
with a zest for living, a dynamic and moral stamina, 
if we, the mothers, accepted as the most formative 
influence in their impressionable lives, confine our 
zest for living to the limits of the home? We must 
face the realities of life if we would produce individuals 
who can face them. 
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The Congregational Council 


Edward Allen © 


(Se P) HE biennial General Council of Congrega- 

"| gational and Christian Churches at South 
Hadley revealed how little difference there 
eres is at the present time between any of the 
so-called denominations of free churches. Indeed, 
there is a far wider variety of opinions—theological, 
economic, and moral—among the churches and mem- 
bers of the merged Christian-Congregational denomi- 
nations than exists between liberal Unitarian fellow- 
ships and liberal Congregational societies. 

Conservative churchmen from Connecticut, New 
Jersey, and the state of Washington attended the 
Council for the express purpose of heading off any 
more resolutions against the ‘‘profit motive’’ such as 
were taken at the 1934 Congregational meeting at 
Oberlin, Ohio. Mayor Frank Barrows of Glen Ridge, 
N. J., took to the session copies of a pamphlet in 
which he suggested that some of the utterances of the 
church Council for Social Action were Communistic. 

Although liberal delegates professed to see a 
liberal trend in the meeting, it seemed to an observer, 
who has not been an active Congregationalist since 
1924, that the session represented a desire to com- 
plete the corporal merger of the Christian-Congrega- 
tional Church at this time in order to avoid public 
pronouncement on compelling economic and social 
issues, and to modify the public impression left when 
a group of young ministers and liberals succeeded in 
passing the 1934 “‘profit motive’’ resolution. 

For instance, a resolution from the New York 
Society of Congregational Women asking the Con- 
gregationalists to take the same action as the Uni- 
tarians to seek for their conscientious objectors the 
rights and privileges granted Quakers, under the 
selective-service act of 1917, did not reach the council 
floor. A resolution on social action was so innocuous 
as to be passed unanimously. (Indeed, the Council 
for Social Action professed its indifference to resolu- 
tions as a method of attracting attention to social 
problems, and refrained from offering any.) 

Finally, the Council voted in substance that all 
resolutions of opinion represented merely the views 
of the individual voting delegates, and did not rep- 
resent the Council as a church, a position which, of 
course, was already guaranteed in the constitution of 
a free church fellowship. 

A harmless resolution favoring ‘international 
cooperation” was amended to favor the United 
States’ entry into the League of Nations and World 
Court after liberals pleaded for action which would be 
“specific.’’ 

The emphasis of the meeting was on group uplift 
through evangelism and personal Christ-living. Con- 
servative laymen inferred that the Council for Social 
Action needed further study of the problems of the 
day, and urged forum discussions and group study 
as a substitute for so-called “‘propaganda.”’ 

So far as the report of the committee on strategy 
went the meeting marked a definite advance. The 
administrative merger of the two denominations was 
completed, seven boards and societies, some of which 


are a half-century older than the Council itself, were 
united in a new National Board, and all promotional 
activities were consolidated under a new joint execu- 
tive secretary of promotion. 

The Congregationalists corrected an oversight 
in their resolution in support of German refugees 
which escaped the attention of the Unitarians when 
they adopted a similar measure. The Congrega- 
tionalists approved an amendment crossing out the 
word ‘‘Christian’”’ in order that Jews and other non- 
Christian refugees might be included. They adopted 
an unequivocal and forthright statement denouncing 
the flogging of a Congregational minister in Ar- 
kansas. The Council for Social Action will conduct 
an investigation of the plight of share-croppers during 
the forthcoming year. The Council also voted to 
conduct an “economic plebiscite’ in 1938, to deter- 
mine the opinions of its members on questions of 
public ownership, consumers’ cooperatives, coopera- 
tion with trade unions, and proposed amendments to 
the American Constitution. 

The brief “‘message to the churches” adopted as 
a summary report of various council seminars on 
“The Effective Church,’’ was much different from the 
well-prepared reports of the discussion groups which 
considered the various parts of the Appraisal Com- 
mission’s profound and penetrating study submitted 
at the 111th meeting of the American Unitarian 
Association. The “message to the churches’ seemed 
to contain definite elements of compromise which it 
is to be hoped may be clarified in the further findings 
of the executive committee. 

The message stressed the ‘central importance 
of corporate worship; inner and personal conflicts; 
salvation experienced at the moment of dedication 
(in addition to) a process of daily or hourly sur- 
render to Christ-like living.” 

“To be saved is so to live that one’s personal 
life in all its relationships reveals to those around 
him something which other people both need and 
want; and, on the other hand, causes him to be con- 
cerned to the point of sacrifice about the iniquities 
and maladjustments of our social system. ‘This 
necessity calls for a program of education such as 
the church alone is able to furnish. There should be 
a recognition of differentiation between action by 
the local church as a corporate body, and action by 
the members as individuals and groups. The true 
Christian Church is an organism in which is found 
unity of fellowship with diversity of opinion. Our 
churches are not dependent upon uniformity of 
theological opinion, of social conviction, or of outward 
circumstance. We are, thereby, free to recognize the 
Spirit of Christ wherever and whenever it appears, 


~ and to cooperate with other churchmen in the build- 


ing of God’s kingdom.” 

Significant was the report of the growth of fed- 
erated and community churches in New England. 
Considerable sentiment favored abbreviating the de- 
nominational name, but no specific proposals were 
made to the Council. Younger liberals favored 
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calling it simply the ‘Council of Free Churches,” 
looking forward to possible future mergers with other 
liberal and free church fellowships. 

Significant, too, was the election of Roger W. 
Babson, Wellesley statistician, as an announced 
“middle of the road” moderator. He suggested that the 


$60,000 budget of the Council for Social Action be 
used to “get out a 100 percent Congregational vote,” 
proposed larger families to build up the church, 
praised the Council for Social Action, suggested that 
the profit system be referred to in future as “‘the 
profit and loss system.” 


*An Epistle to the Americans” 


A Sermon 
Paul H. Chapman 


%q|A ITH is the substance of things hoped for, the 
“4| evidence of things not seen. For by it the 
fathers obtained a good report. Columbus 

2 sailed through unknown seas for many days 
ay perils of wind and perils of water, mid perils from 
faint hearts, mid perils from false brethren, and re- 
vealed a new world, and died knowing not what he 
had seen. By faith Puritanism, beginning even as a 
grain of mustard seed, brought forth Eliot and Hamp- 
den and Cromwell and Milton and Vane, and planted 
New England. By faith the Pilgrim Fathers, when 
they were called to go out into a place which they 
should after receive for an inheritance, obeyed; and 
they went and not knowing whither they went. By 
faith they sojourned in the land of promise, as in a 


strange country, with Winthrop and Cotton and 


Roger Williams, heirs with them of the same promise. 

“By faith Samuel Adams refused to admit of 
bondage, and was not afraid of the King’s command- 
ment. By faith Washington drew his sword, and 
Jefferson saw that which was invisible. By faith in- 
dependence was declared by a nation that was not yet 
a nation. By faith the farmers stood at Bunker Hill, 
by faith they endured at Valley Forge, and by faith 
they conquered at Yorktown. 

“And what shall I more say? For the time would 
fail me to speak of Lafayette and the faith that worked 
mightily for us in other lands; of Franklin and Madison 
and Hamilton, who by faith brought us out of con- 
fusion into order; of Lincoln, also, and the noble army 
of those who redeemed the land from slavery; of Gar- 
rison who worked mightily with the newspaper, of 
Phillips on the platform, and Parker in the pulpit, and 
Whittier with the song, and Sumner in the senate, 


and John Brown on the scaffold; of America in the 


council of nations, of faithful soldiers coming up from 
lowly homes and lying down in unknown graves; of 
faithful women giving up brothers and sons and hus- 
bands. And some had trial of bonds and imprison- 


ment, being destitute, afflicted, tormented. These all, 


having obtained a good report through faith, labored 
for our welfare and to safeguard democracy through- 
out the world; and posterity has entered into the 


fruits of their labor.”’ 


- This is the epistle to the Americans. This is our 


_ glorious heritage and the challenge to us today which 


Edwin D. Mead calls “The Lessons of History.” 


Democracies sprang up in many parts of the world 
C llowing the establishment of the United States of 
‘merica. Doubts were expressed as to how Jong such 
democracy could endure. But it did endure, and 
her countries were emboldened to attain similar 


forms of government. Now the development of demo- 
cratic forms of government which appeal to peoples 
of all countries has been stopped. Why? Not because 
the people no longer believe in democracy—but be- 
cause they feel that democracy is too slow in attain- 
ing its ends. Sitting in the home of a friend whom he 
had known before the war, Sir Arthur Willert was sur- 
prised to find that in spite of his fine intellect his 
friend was in favor of Herr Hitler. His friend ex- 
plained: “‘We (Germans) do not know how to govern 
ourselves. We like to be drilled, disciplined and even 
intimidated. We respond to it.’’ Then in response to 
this English diplomat’s query what it was that made 
them follow a man like Hitler, of whom many of them 
did not entirely approve, he replied: “You want to 
know of what materials this new edifice of ours is con- 
structed? Well, I think that if I said that the bricks 
of which it is being built are made of patriotism and 
hope, but that the mortar which holds them together 
is fear, I should not be very wrong.” 

So they follow this non-commissioned officer 
Hitler who has become the head of everything. He is 
the popular idol. He has smashed the Versailles - 
Treaty, he has rearmed Germany and reoccupied the 
demilitarized Rhine area. He has helped unemploy- 
ment by conscription and won the loyalty of the 
men. He has complete control of the youth move- 
ment. He has control of the educational system, the 
secret police and everything else. No wonder the 
Germans ask: ‘What alternative have we to Hitler?” 
The German people cannot do anything about their 
situation unless Hitler should make some glaring mis- 
take and be overthrown. They dare not even express 
an opinion criticizing the government in their own 
homes. There is an espionage system in Germany 
today which extends all over the country. 

At a central office is the Party Administrative 
Organization, which works through the secret police. 
The country is divided into districts under a party 
leader; each village and town is under the watchful 
eye of a party man. In all the towns and cities is an 
inconspicuous man called the “Block-wart.’’ He is 
the Party Agent who watches a block of houses. 


. Every block of houses has its ‘‘Block-wart’’ who, 


through servants, employees, delivery men, and the 
like, knows everything that anyone says anywhere. 

Why do the Germans put up with it? They feel 
that the Versailles Treaty was unfair and has been 
repudiated; they have no faith in the League of Na- 
tions; they are convinced they have no allies they 
ean depend on and therefore they must follow the 
man who is making them strong again. 
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It is said that a German and an Italian were 
gazing out of a window in Geneva. Across the lake 
was the modern city unknown to Calvin and Rousseau. 
Set apart from the others was the vast bulk of an un- 
finished building. The building was the new palace 
of the League of Nations, which has since been opened. 
The German was Herr Goebbels, Hitler’s now famous 
Minister of Propaganda, and it was the occasion of 
his only visit to the League of Nations, just before 
Germany withdrew in 1934. The Italian was Baron 
Aloisi, who was Signor Mussolini’s representative at 
the Disarmament Conference and at the Ethiopian 
discussions. ‘“There,’’ said the Italian, “is the modern 
Tower of Babel.’”’ ‘And there,” said the German, 
“the invading armies of the Bolshevists will long 
stable their horses.”’ The story was told by a Swiss 
historian of prominence. It may not be true, but it is 
certainly a true picture of the disregard of the League 
of Nations on the part of two nations on the one hand, 
and on the other hand the fear of the member nations 
who. adhere to the League. 

Two summers ago some travelers stopped in 
Venice in quest of a quiet weekend away from the 
worries of Europe. But it was not a successful quest. 
The beautiful, peaceful view was spoiled. The harbor 
was filled with great war vessels of the French navy 
and before dawn the next day they were awakened 
by the marching of feet. Before they could finish 
breakfast, St. Mark’s Square was filled with spectators 
who crowded every available space and continued to 
pour in from the surrounding country. The French 
sailors cheered the marching black-shirted Fascists 
and Italian soldiers. This massing of the armed force 
of the Latin nations was undoubtedly meant to im- 
press the Teutons behind the mountains. Today the 
tension has grown until it looks like the bankruptcy of 
common sense. The people want peace as much as 
ever, but the nations continue to pile up armaments 
which will one day be used in war—no one knows 
when. 

Sir Arthur Willert in his latest book, ““What Next 
in Europe?” gives a very fair and challenging picture 
of Europe. He tells of one bright spot in his visit to 
Prague in that Czechoslovakian democracy, “an island 
surrounded by dictatorship.” He was taken to a 
popular restaurant which he found filled with towns- 
people, small business men and their women folk. 
When he remarked on their cheerfulness and laughter 
and carefree attitude, his host asked: ‘““What do you 
think is the reason for it?” The visitor replied he 
supposed it was because Czechoslovakia was the most 
prosperous country in Europe before the crisis, and 
felt the crisis much later than the rest of the world, and 
was still comparatively comfortable. ‘That,’ said 
his host, “‘is part of the answer but not the whole of it. 
You are seeing for the first time since you crossed the 
Rhine a roomful of free people enjoying themselves. 
We believe in democracy; we like democracy and it 
has paid us. In spite of all our difficulties we feel that 
democracy has helped us do well so far. We are the 
only democracy left in this part of the world.’”’ There 
it is, an island of democracy surrounded by more or less 
complete autocracies in Germany, Poland, Rumania, 
Hungary and Austria, and all threatening its con- 
tinued existence as a democracy. 
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Greater than the danger of war is the threat 
against democracy. Whether war comes or not it is 
threatened, and if war comes it will endanger demo- 
cratic governments more than ever. Not only will 
certain democracies be overthrown, but Fascism will 
undoubtedly usurp the place of power. 

A terrible and revolting picture of what may hap- 
pen is presented in “It Can’t Happen Here.” When 
you find a similar idea expressed in fear of what might 
happen in England by Storm Jameson in her startling 
book, “In the Second Year,” it gives you pause. And 
when you recall that fourteen new drastic laws— 
commonly called “gag laws’’—have been enacted in 
forty-four states in the U. S. A., this too gives you 
pause. The Tydings-McCormack “incitement to dis- 
affection” bill, which passed to the Senate without 
discussion, is very similar to a law in England which 
prohibits the Society of Friends from printing certain 
material in their magazine. 

Is this the way the world shall take? Is democ- 
racy to be more and more threatened until at last it 
falls defeated? Democracy is the only form of govern- 
ment that affords actual freedom, freedom of thought, 
freedom of expression, freedom of religion. It is the 
one bulwark against the tyranny of a group or dic- 
tatorship of an individual. Today it is threatened as 
never before. 

“It is not thought hysterical to shout a rough 
warning into the ear of aman who is deliberately walk- 
ing in front of an express train,” said Canon H. R. L. 
Sheppard recently in England, “and complaints 
should not be made today if those who are commis- 
sioned and expected by plain people to declare the 
word of God ery loudly and passionately that western 
civilization—once considered the most secure and most 
enlightened that the world had ever known—is now 
apparently moving with its eyes wide open toward 
suicide and the surrender of all that the ages have 
achieved.” 

What is democracy? It is a theory and form of 
government, but it is vastly more than that: it is 
primarily a spiritual conception. Democracy recog- 
nizes the worth of the individual and provides him 
with the opportunity for individual development. 
To the religious liberal it is the natural way to govern 
a family, or a state, each person having his part and 
assuming his obligations. Of course, this is where it is 
imperfect, because all do not assume their obligations. 
But, it is the form of government most in keeping with 
the modern idea of the divinity of man. More than 
this, democracy emphasizes the good of the whole, 
“the greatest good to the greatest number’; instead of 
the prerogatives of a few, it upholds the rights and 
privileges of all. And, above all, democracy looks 
toward peaceful and friendly cooperation with other na- 
tions of the world. Dictatorships and autocracies are 
always a threat to other nations, for they are built 
upon the idea of force, power, and expansion, and the 


spiritual values of individual worth and collective 


good are forgotten. 

Let us therefore resolve to continue to be diligent 
in our responsibilities, and if we see some lagging 
therein may we increase our diligence that we may 
bring our democracy nearer to its goal, where men 
may enjoy religious and civil liberty. 
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SPOTLIGHT ON STEEL 


EWS in the world of steel bids fair to take the 
stage this summer. Gradually the drama of 
an industrial crisis is laid on the pages of 

journalism, and behind it all in real life the greater 
jrama is being played. It is one of the increasingly 
vital social dramas that characterize our age, historic 
or their inescapable bearing on the future. Whether 
we wish it or not, verbal accuracy permits the applica- 
ion of no other sociological category for these major 
svents than the class struggle. Nominally this par- 
icular drama will be a fight between the Iron and 
steel Institute and the Committee for Industrial Or- 
ranization. In fact it will be a struggle in a broader 
ense between the forces of labor and the forces of 
capitalism. 

The broader implications of this approaching 
struggle are interesting and they point to its basic 
rv critical nature in American destiny. In the first 
jlace there is involved the issue of industrial versus 
raft unionism. John L. Lewis, a far more effective 
eader than William Green, has placed the Committee 
or Industrial Organization against the American 
federation of Labor. By appealing directly to the 
ank and file rather than the officials, he won the 
vuthority from the Amalgamated Iron, Steel and Tin 
Workers to form a committee which would undertake 
he organization of the industry along industrial lines. 
The steel industry is considered one of America’s 
rreatest, if not the greatest, monopoly. The question 
wf the fight against monopolies has risen. The Fed- 
ral Trade Commission recently investigated bids of 
teel sheet piling submitted by a number of the com- 
anies for P. W. A. contracts. The bids were identical 
nd there was sufficient evidence of collusion to justify 
etter from the President of the United States to the 
ney General asking whether action could be 
fen on violation of the anti-trust laws. 

Much interest is shown in the effect of this whole 
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situation on the approaching political campaign. 
Both platforms have declared against monopolies. 
Both have declared for collective bargaining. Are 
both platforms sincere? The coincidence of the cam- 
paign and the issues raised will no doubt place both 
parties under the necessity of revealing their colors, 
no matter how distasteful this may be to them. The 
industrialists have forced this by taking the phrase- 
ology of the Republican platform to use as a weapon 
against the industrial organization effort. This is the 
phrase favoring collective bargaining “free from inter- 
ference from any source.’”’ Will the Republicans be 
forced to side with the owners and the Democrats be 
pushed far enough to the left to side with the workers? 

Labor organization, monopoly, and the political 
campaign all throw the spotlight on steel. What hap- 
pens here may be a dominant factor in the choice of 
roads for America. The issues are there, the fight 
has begun. No one knows whether there will be a 
strike. If so it may well become one of the most im- 
portant the country has ever known. In the previous 
steel strike the Inter-church Movement investigated 
impartially, and its report stands as one of the most 
statesmanlike achievements of religion in America. 
Can the churches again meet this great point of social 
strife with a competent ethical interpretation? 

Dale DeWitt. 


* * 


THE MINISTERIAL VACATION 


E understand an editorial to be comment upon 
a pressing situation. There are many such 
situations that seem to need comment, but 
at this time of the year, with the churches closing for 
the summer months, ministers must grit their teeth 
and suffer the annual factiousnesse of John Layman as 
to the ministerial vacation. This in itself creates an 
acute situation worthy of editorial comment, but 
when it is coupled with an abysmal misunderstanding 
as to the purpose of such a vacation, the need of com- 
ment becomes imperative. 

The ministerial vacation, rightly employed, is 
not a vacation at all. It is a mistake to call it by this 
name. It should be thought of as a retreat, a time 
for meditation, study, reading and thinking. It is a 
period of preparation for the coming year’s activity, a 
refilling of a depleted storehouse that should make the 
year’s work doubly effective. 

Hours of quiet for meditation and study have 
always been regarded as essential for the fostering of 
the deep inner life of the spirit. In former times 
spiritual regimens and disciplines were not looked 
upon as vacations, but were regarded as necessary for 
one who was to interpret religion to a workaday 
world. 

But the modern minister knows no such peace. 
He has a telephone, automobile, typewriter, mail, a 
card-index system, that but serve to multiply his 
labors. He has speaking engagements. His church 
is divided into organizations. He has civic duties 
and interests which make inordinate demands upon 
his time. He must sell his religion to a world that 
only pays attention to what clamors the loudest. 
And so it goes, until his hours of study are interrupted 
and fragmentary and his personal devotional life is, 
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about the same as that of the average bond sales- 
man’s 

To clear such blindness away and to recover the 
pure wisdom of a tranquil mind, to fill the empty cup, 
to grow in spiritual! power, there come two months 
in the summer. These, if rightly used, are not a va- 
cation, but one of the most important periods for 
constructive work and accomplishment in the life of a 
real religious leader. 

Kenneth Cheney Gesner. 


* 


THE CHURCH HAS A JOB TO DO 


ISITING our convention cities during the open 
season for party carnivals has recently em- 
phasized with dismal force the query of the 

nameless prophet of Israel: ‘“How shall we sing the 
Lord’s song in a strange land?’’ No people in the 
world approach their political responsibilities with more 
riotous abandon than the Americans in their quad- 
rennial assemblies. Both the Cleveland and Phila- 
delphia spectacles were more akin to the &chmelling- 
Louis battle in atmosphere than they were to the de- 
liberations of citizens coping with their own collective 
destiny as a nation. 

_ Viewed superficially we are not surprised at 
startled churchmen asking, ““‘What has my religion to 
do with these mad circuses?”’ One needs to believe 
that some trace of sanity occurs in the lucid periods 
before and after our national conventions. The re- 
ligious liberal knows that beneath these surface demon- 
strations of mass behavior major and critical issues lie. 

Human values, the crucial concern cf a creative 
religion, are at stake. They are involved in every plat- 
form plank, in every campaign promise, in every party 
deal, however sordid. Justice for the handicapped and 
underprivileged, opportunity for the mass of our 
citizens to earn a livelihood, a voice in the shaping of 
our national future—these things are the abiding 
business of the church as well as the politician. How- 
ever difficult the task, the living church must assist in 
shaping the public conscience, in isolating and de- 
fining the moral issues involved. The temptation of 
the churchman is to retreat from the scene entirely. 
The heavy air of the convention hall, thick with smoke 
and invective, congests the lungs of the religious 
liberal and drives him, unless he is a man of firm resolu- 
tion, to the nearest exit. It is very easy to depart, 
muttering that platforms are built out of the timbers 
of compromise and expediency where no honest man 
will be found holding the hammer. 

The fact that Americans want sawdust and sun- 
flowers among their party properties at the conven- 
tions should not blind us to the relationship between 
our religious ideals and our political behavior. We 
have an obligation to declare a holy war on all those 
who exploit these presidential elections for personal 
or party advantage. 


The church can focus the eyes of men and women - 


on the real issues and assist them to act in the light 
of their own consciences. Less than this is treason 
to our prophetic heritage. With millions jobless in 
our own land, the church must rebuke the politician 
who sees. not the starved man but the voting citizen. 
Stephen Hole Fritchman. 
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THEFRUSSIAN DEMOCRACY 
EING a victim of timely happenings in th 
majority of our moments, we have been put int 
a solemn mood by recent news, and herewit 
declare the emergence of a national political cris: 
of an ideological and emotional character. 

Between now and next November, when the Al 
Union Congress of Soviets is going to vote upon an 
no doubt accept without fundamental modificatio 
the new constitution which has been drawn up for th 
U.S. S. R., our political orators and propagandist 
have got to orient themselves in a new world and dig u 
an entirely fresh line of talk. It will become necessar 
to discover and put into circulation a new vocabular 
of emotion-releasing names for describing our own sy: 
tem in a favorable way and for evoking disapprov: 
of the Russian system. For those unspeakable Bo 
sheviks have gone ahead and done it. They are no 
on the point of putting the finishing touches upo 
the world’s first genuine democracy. 

While parliamentary methods in the old 
“democratic’”’ countries have been losing prestige an 
meeting repudiation, they have been lifted to a ne 
height of employment and recognition in a countr 
which is not an heir to democratic traditions. This _ 
true in both economic and political affairs. While ov 
Supreme Court and the American Iron and Ste 
Institute are assuring our workers that they have tk 
liberty to accept the pay their employers offer the 
or starve to death, the Russians are being guarantee 
the right to do constructive work with pay accordin 
to its quantity and quality; the right to rest (wit 
pay); the right to security in old age, sickness an 


accident; the right to all the health within the r 


sources of medical science; the right to receive an edi 
cation at public expense. While demonstrator 
strikers and the organizers of tenant-farmers in th 
country are being kidnapped, beaten and murderec 
while Congressman Blanton is writing around to as 
teachers if they approve of the writings of Dr. Geors 
S. Counts and Dr. Charles A. Beard, the Russiaz 
are being guaranteed the right to make street demo 
strations, hold assemblies and meetings and to spea 
and publish in freedom. 

Most Americans, we presume, who have rea 
about the new Russian constitution, have bee 
dumfounded. At least, our newspapers -have bee 
treating it as a sensation. This development is ni 
startlingly new, but a gradual and logical consequen: 
of what has gone before. The new Russia was nev 
truly pictured in our press; the dictatorship was alway; 
a myth, except for about the first year of the ne 
regime. 

The proposed constitution simply advertis 
what has already been achieved, no basic principle b 
ing stated in it that has not been an essential part | 
the Russian system for more than a decade; the “‘o; 
pression” of Russia has really meant that no one ws 
allowed the freedom to exploit another. What tl 
Russians have actually been doing is laying the found 
tion for real freedom and democracy. We in th 
country have only been talking about liberty ar 
government for the people by the people, and hai 
never stopped to define what the words mean. 

é Hugh Stevenson Tigner. 
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_ Ninety-second Commencement at Meadville 


Seven degrees of bachelor of divinity, 
and two honorary degrees of doctor of 
livinity were awarded at the ninety-second 
commencement of the Meadv.lle Theo- 
logical School in Chicago, Ill., on June 16. 
The honorary doctorates were conferred 
upon Rey. Di worth Lupton, a graduate of 
the school twenty years ago and for seven- 
een years minister of the First Unitarian 
Church in Cleveland, Ohio, and Rev. 
James Coburg Hodgins of the Unitarian 
Jhurch in Toronto, Canada. Dr. Hodg- 
ms gave the commencement address on 
“The Modern Outlook for Religion.” 

The commencement festivities began on 
Monday evening, June 15, when the bac- 
salaureate service was held in the Hull 
Memorial Chapel of the First Unitarian 
Church. The service was conducted by 
Truman Hayes of the graduating class. 
Prayer was offered by Rev. Robert Dale 
Richardson of Laconia, N. H., and the ser- 
mon was preached by Mr. Lupton. 

Following the service the commence- 
ment dinner was held in the parish hall of 
She church. The dinner was in honor of 
Dr. Robert J. Hutcheon, who retires this 
year after twenty-three years of service as 
orofessor of philosophy and psychology of 
eligion. The president of the school, Dr. 
Sydney B. Snow, presided. 

Addresses concerning Dr. Hutcheon’s 
work in the school were made by Robert 
Romig of the senior class, president of the 
student body; by Rev. Robert B. Day of 
Niagara Falls, N. Y., president of the 
Meadvil’e Alumni Association, and by 
Rev. Herbert Hitchen of West Newton, 
Mass., and Mr. Lupton, representing the 
students of Meadville before the removal 
f the school from Pennsylvania to Illi- 
1ois. E. L. Richardson of Milwaukee, 
Wis., treasurer of the schoo!, spoke on be- 
ialf of the board of trustees, and Dr. 
Ndward Scribner Ames, dean of Disciples 
Divinity House, and professor emeritus of 
jhilosophy of religion of the University of 
Shicago, spoke for Dr. Hutcheon’s pro- 
essional colleagues. Dr. Hodgins of 
Toronto, Dr. Hutcheon’s successor in the 
Jnitarian Church of Toronto, spoke as an 
Id frend, and Dr. Von Ogden Vogt, 
ninister of the First Unitarian Church of 
Shicago, spoke as his minister. To close 
he evening Dr. Hutcheon responded. 

Dr. Hutcheon, who will become professor 
meritus in October, will at that time take 
ip his duties as minister of the Unitarian 
Shurch of Orlando, Fla. 

The following day the board of trustees 
ield its semi-annual meeting. President 
jnow in his report reviewed the progress 
1 the school materially and eo 


Pia aad erected and the school’s 


wments have been increased. Rela- 


tionships with the University of Chicago 
have been made increasingly effective. 
The policy of limitation of numbers and 
careful selection has resulted in a student 
body of unusual high quality. 

Commencement exercises were held in 
the evening in the First Unitarian Church. 
The academic procession included min- 
isters of the vicinity, graduates of the 
school, members of students and faculty, 
and candidates for degrees. The invoca- 
tion was pronounced by Dr. Walter S. 
Swisher of the Church of the Messiah, 
St. Louis, Mo. President Snow, in award- 
ing the degrees, addressed the students 
simply. 

Degrees in course were bestowed upon 
the following-named: H. I. S. Borgford, 
B. Se., Arthur Foote II, A. B., Truman 
LaPierre Hayes, A. B., Robert E. Romig, 
A. B. Gerald F. Weary, A. B., and upon 
Rev. Robert B. Day, Ph. B., as of the class 
of 1926, and Rev. Robert Dale Richardson, 
A. B., as of the class of 1928. 

Robert C. Billings prizes for improve- 
ment in preaching were awarded to Angus 
deMille Cameron, B. A., John W. Laws, 
A. B., Russell E. Simmons, B. A., and 
Robert A. Storer, A. B.; and the Robert 
C. Billings prize to the member of the 
senior class, not an appointee to the Cruft 
Fellowship, who had attained the highest 
rank in the work of the year, was awarded 
to H.1I.8. Borgford. 

The appointments of Gerald F. Weary 
to the Harriet Otis Cruft Fellowship for 
European Study, and to Russell Erwin 
Simmons as School Proctor for the Aca- 
demic year 1936-37, were announced. 

The subjects of the dissertations of those 
receiving the degree of bachelor of divinity 
are as follows: 

Mr. Borgford—‘“‘The Function of Re- 
ligion in Social Life.” 

Mr. Foote—‘“‘Life and Ministry of 
Henry Wilder Foote, 1838-1889.” 

Mr. Hayes—‘‘An Anthology of Re- 
ligious Agnosticism.” 

Mr. Romig—‘‘Principles 
Faith.” 

Mr. Weary—“Can Personality Be In- 
tegrated without Fixed Religious Beliefs?” 

Mr. Day—‘‘Thomas Hardy, Artist and 
Thinker.” 

Mr. Richardson—“The Religious Ex- 
periences and Teachings of Matthew 
Arnold.” 


of Liberal 


* * / 


Montclair, N. J.—Perfect attendance 
badges were awarded to twenty members 
of the church school of Unity Church re- 
cently. Miss Katherine Gray has been 
perfect in attendance for nine years, Miss 
Alice Klaber for seven, and Edwin Greene, 
Miss Virginia Hartman, Ben Runkle, and 
Miss Virginia Shaw, for five. Nine new 
members joined the church Sunday, June 
14. 
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BENEVOLENT FRATERNITY 
OPENS VACATION FARM 


The newest religious and social-service 
enterprise undertaken by the Benevolent 
Fraternity of Unitarian Churches is the 
opening of a vacation farm at Ashby, Mass. 
The farm was dedicated Saturday, June 
20, and is now being used as a vacation 
house, where old and young can escape 
from the exhausting heat of the city to the 
green meadows and hills of the country. 
A committee is now engaged in raising 
funds to carry on this work. 

Ashby is one of the loveliest towns of 
Massachusetts. The farm is located on the 
new Ipswich Road, about one-half mile 
from the village center, and commands a 
fine view of the valley and hills. The farm 
contains over forty acres, with fruit trees, 
pines and maples. It also has a brook, a 
pool and smal pond and boat house. 

Dedication exercises June 20 were at- 
tended by interested people from Boston 
and vicinity. Luncheon was served by 
members of the Unitarian church, Ashby. 
Henry R. Scott, president of the Beneyolent 
Fraternity, presented the keys of the new 
house and reviewed some of the history of 
the farm. In late years it has been remod- 
eled and equipped with modern con- 
veniences. 

The trust of the keys was accepted by 
Rey. Chester A. Drummond, Minister at 
Large for the Benevolent Fraternity. This 
was followed by prayer by Rev. Dana 
McL. Greeley, minister of the Arlington 
Street Church, Boston, Mass. A special 
hymn written for the occasion was sung 
to the tune of Manoah and was followed by 
a benediction by Rev. Everett S. Treworgy 
of Ashby. 

Mr. Drummond is at present located at 
the Fraternity Farm, and may be addressed 
by those interested and desiring informa- 
tion relative to the farm. 

The Benevolent Fraternity of Unitar'an 
Churches is in its 100th year of service. 
Its membership is comprised of delegates 
from the various Unitarian churches of 
Boston and vicinity. The work is sup- 
ported by contributions and endowment 
funds. It is a religious and social service 
to individuals and small groups. 

Among the present institutions in which 
the Benevolent Faternity is interested are 
the North End Union, Fruit and Flower 
Mission, Mission Ministry to Students of 
colleges in Boston and vicinity, religious 
and social-service work at the Bulfinch 


Place Chapel in the West End, Channing 


Church and Christ Church in Dorchester, 

and including also the administration of 

the Parker Memorial and Barnard Memo- 

rial Trust Funds for benevolent purposes. 
* * 

Cleveland, Ohio.—Seven members of 
the church school of the First Unitarian 
Church were perfect in attendance during 
the year just concluded. On Sunday, June 
14, eighteen members of the senior class 
became members of the church. 
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LEAGUE CONVENTION 
AT WATCH HILL, R. I. 


The Hotel Plimpton at Watch Hill, R.I., 
will be the place of the next Eastern con- 
vention of the Unitarian Laymen’s League, 
and the time will be Friday to Sunday, 
September 18 to 20. 

The convention will follow immediately 
upon the conclusion of the Harvard Uni- 
versity Tercentenary exercises. It is ex- 
pected that Unitarian laymen who plan to 
come from a distance to the Harvard 
celebration will stay on for the League 
convention, for, although the meetings 
are held in the East for the convenience of 
Eastern members, its deliberations will be 
of equal interest to laymen from all parts 
of the country. Also, the regular national 
autumn meeting of the League’s governing 
Council will be held in connection with the 
convention. 

Watch Hill is advertised as one of the 
few unspoiled resorts of New England. 
Facilities for golf and other outdoor 
sports and recreation abound. 


* * 
MINISTERIAL CHANGES 


Rev. Walter S. Ryder has resigned from 
the pastorate of the First Unitarian 
Church, Flint, Mich., as of August 1. 
He'will supply the pulpit of the Unitarian 
Church, Ann Arbor, Mich., during July, 
and take some advanced courses at the 
University of Michigan during the summer 
session. 

The First Unitarian Church, Flushing, 
N. Y., has called Dr. George E. O’Dell, 
editor of The Standard (ethical culture 
journal) to fill the pulpit. Dr. O’Dell 
will continue to edit The Standard. 

Rey. Robert Dale Richardson of La- 
conia, N. H., tendered his resignation 
June 21, to take effect August 1. He has 
accepted a call to the First Parish in Med- 
ford, Mass. 

Truman LePierre Hayes, a graduate 
this year of the Meadville Theological 
School, is to serve as assistant minister of 
All Souls’ Church, Indianapolis, Ind. He 
will assume his new duties August 4. 


* * 
CENTENNIAL SUNDAY AT CHICAGO 


Centennial Sunday was observed June 
28, at the First Unitarian Church, Chi- 
cago, Ill., when Dr. Von Ogden Vogt, the 
minister, preached on ‘“‘The First Hun- 
dred Years.” The prolonged centennial 
celebration is to be held November 8-15, 
when more members of the congregation 
will be able to participate in festival events 
which will include historical reviews, a 
reception, and the presentation of a sym- 
bolic masque. 

The first sermon preached in Chicago 
by a Unitarian was delivered by Dr. Charles 
Follen of Cambridge, Mass., June 26, 
1836. Among those in attendance was 
Miss Harriet Martineau, the celebrated 
English authoress, whose journal sets forth 
a vivid description of the occasion. On the 
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Wednesday following the sermon the 
First Unitarian Society was organized, and 
ever since it has maintained a continuous 
religious activity: 

The society has numbered among its 
members many distinguished Chicagoans 
and famous ministers. Among its civic 
services was the establishment in 1859 
of the first general organized charity 
work, and in 1881 the first free kindergar- 
ten, in Chicago. Rev. Rush Shippen gave 
to the church a distinguished intellec- 
tual character, and Rey. Robert Collyer 
began his work as minister-at-large for the 
society. Among the other famous minis- 
ters of the church were Rev. Brooke Her- 
ford and the late Dr. William Wallace 
Fenn. 

* * 


INTERIM COMMISSION MEETS 


The Interim Commission on Planning 
and Review, created by a resolution at 
the annual meeting of the American Uni- 
tarian Association in May, held its first 
meeting in Boston, Mass., on Tuesday, 
June 16. All the members of the Commis- 
sion were present, namely: Mrs. John B. 
Nash of New York City, N. Y., Dr. Fred- 
erick M. Eliot, Rev. William S. Nichols, 
W. Rodman Peabody, and Frank C: Smith, 
Jr. 

Mr. Peabody was elected chairman of 
the Commission, and Dr. Eliot was elected 
secretary. Plans were discussed for 
promptly establishing cooperative rela- 
tions with the major denominational 
agencies. In response to a letter from the 
chairman of the Committee on Adminis- 
tration of the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation, the Commission proposes to hold 
a joint meeting with that Committee dur- 
ing the summer. 

* ok 


OHIO VALLEY CONFERENCE 


In the midst of the beauties of the hills 
of southern Indiana the Ohio Valley Fed- 
eration had a most interesting and inspir- 
ing conference at Brown County State 
Park, June 19-21, with a total attendance 
of about thirty-six. 

Rev. Lon Ray Call, secretary of the 
Western Unitarian Conference, and Rev. 
R. Lester Mondale, of Evanston, IIl., 
treated various aspects of the general 
theme, “Think for yourself.” 

Mr. Mondale gave us an idea of the 
technique of thinking, hazards that we 
must overcome, and the problems resulting 
from an inability to overcome these haz- 
ards. He emphasized the necessity of de- 
veloping a positive ‘‘success feeling” and 
of discouraging melancholy and depres- 
sion, if we would have a personality en- 
riched by the friendship of others. 

Mr. Call’s talks dealt with the formation 
of a set of ideas about social, moral, and 
religious questions. In his talks he ad- 
vanced his philosophy of society, morality, 
and religion, combining the assurance of a 
well-thought-out group of ideas with the 
open-mindedness of the liberal. 


July 9, 7 


John W. Brigham represented the ne 
tional Young People’s Religious Unior 
adding to the program a brief messag 
about the national organization. 

Not the least of the conference, hoy 
ever, depended on the splendid spirit « 
friendship among those attending, th 
mingling in social periods: A “gasolin 
hike” of the park led by the nature guid 
acquainted us with many of the beautie 
and points of interest of the park. Th 
bird walk at five o’clock Sunday mornin 
and the various facilities for sports: 
swimming pool, riding, tennis, offered d 
version. An old fashioned country bart 
dance on Saturday evening contributed a 
unusual note to the success of the confe: 
ence. 

Estelle Krolfifer. 


a ie 


IOWA-NEBRASKA FEDERATION 


The thirteenth annual institute 
the Iowa-Nebraska Federation of Youn 
People met for the second consecutive ye 
at Camp Hantesa, near Boone, Iowa, fro 
June 7 to 14. 

Miss Mary Eloise Anderson of De 
Moines, Iowa, president of the Feder: 
tion, presided at the sessions of the ir 
stitute and was the general leader throug] 
out the week. Representatives were pre: 
ent from the young people’s organizatior 
of all of the Unitarian churches in low 
and Nebraska except that.at Keokuk, low: 
the largest delegation being from Daver 
port, Iowa. The institute was fortunat 
in having John Brigham, president of tl 
Young People’s Religious Union, preset 
for a large part of the week. Mr. Brighai 
gave the final address on Sunday, June 1 
his theme being ‘‘As the Years Turn. 
John Russell of New York, N. Y., wh 
during the past year has been field seer 
tary for the Y. P. R. U. in the Midd 
States, was registered for the week. 

Rev. Melvin L. Welke of Cedi 
Rapids, Iowa, was the first speaker o 
Sunday, June 7. He welcomed the your 
people and read excerpts from “‘Break tl 
Hearts Anger,” by Paul Engel. . 

The morning lectures on the six followir 
days were given by Rev. Henry J. Adlai 
of Sioux City, Iowa, Rev. E. Burdet 
Backus of Des Moines, and Rev. Lon Ra 
Call, secretary of the Western Unitar‘a 
Conference. 

Rey. Laurance R. Plank, of Omah 
Neb., gave a talk Thursday evening 
“The Navajo Trail of Beauty.” It had 
do with the higher religious experiences | 
the Navajo Indian. On Wednesday ev 
ning Rev. Edna P. Bruner, of Waterlo 
Iowa, dealt with everyone’s need of F. 
ligious living. 

At the business meeting which was he 
on Saturday afternoon the following 
ficers were elected: president, How: 
Keefe, Omaha; secretary, Miss Evel 
Anderson, Des Moines; treasurer, ] 
Barbara Herman, Davenport. ar 

Helarn O 
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R. PARK STIRS DELEGATES 
AT WORCESTER CONFERENCE 


The regular summer meeting of the 
orcester Conference was held at Peters- 
m, Mass., June 11. The speakers for 
e day, the meeting place, and the ideal 
sather, all served to attract a large num- 
r of delegates, ministers and visitors. 
2v. John A. Leininger of Barre, Mass., 
ened the meeting with a devotional ser- 
ce. 
It was voted that a memorial service to 
e late Rev. Charles J. Staples be held 
the Chestnut Hill, Mass., chapel on the 
ird Sunday in September. 
Norman Hapgood, recently appointed 
itor of The Christian Register, expressed 
s keen interest in Unitarianism, and told 
the future plans of The Register. 
The first speaker on the program was 
r. Charles E. Park, minister of the First 
aurch in Boston, Mass. His subject was, 
"he Value of the Congregational Polity.” 
ivery Congregational church is a spirit- 
1 laboratory,” he said, ‘‘seeking new 
uths or glimpses of new truths. However, 
ngregationalism has nothing to give 
people who are not individually and 
rsonally interested. The lay people 
ust give personal loyalty and attention. 
he individual worshipper must attend to 
s religious interests. And to this end he 
ust help to maintain a high standard of 
e ministry. The minister must be re- 
‘ved of secular duties which do not help 
s dignity. The first thing we need to 
sist on is that the minister stick to his 
ork: to lead men to God. The next 
ing is that we trust our ministers with 
e freedom of the pulpit.” 
Dr. Park concluded his address by say- 
g: “If we can pay the price, Congrega- 
mnalism will be the inspiration of Amer- 
an spiritua life. But the lay-people 
ust be willing, for Congregationalism is a 
y-people’s religion.” 
The speaker for the afternoon was 
obert F. Duncan, regional vice-president 
the American Unitarian Association. 
His address, ‘‘Unitarianism of Tomor- 
w,’’ continued the thoughts presented at 
@ morning session, and with practical 
sight and clear-cut logic unfolded the 
‘oblems the churches must face. 
‘Decentralization is the immediate 
ucial problem,” said the speaker. ‘‘An- 
her problem is the lack of personal re- 
onsibility for, and interest in, the 
wurch.”’ 


In conclusion Mr. Duncan presented the . 


lowing platform for the future of Uni- 


rianism: 

. A painstaking study of the report of 
e Commission of Appraisal in order to 
an from it every possible practicable 
gestion for democratizing, simplifying, 


n’s organization and operations. 

2. The establishment of a contributory 
asion system for ministers and lay 
ch workers—one of the most pres- 
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sing needs of the Unitarian Church today. 

3. The formulation of the-case for the 
church as an institution and particularly 
of our own church, in the simplest pos- 
sible language, in order to strengthen the 
membership of our individual churches. 

4. The carrying of that case by the most 
intelligent methods to thousands of per- 
sons who now are not connected with any 
church. 

5. As soon as practicable the evolution 
of a plan which will finance on an adequate 
scale the activities of the various national 
agencies, strengthen weak churches, found 
new ones, offer inducements for the paying 
of adequate salaries to a grossly under- 
paid clergy, and meet the costs of an ade- 
quate publicity program suggested above. 

Mr. Leininger moved that the officers 
and directors of the conference have Dr. 
Park’s address published either at the 
expense of the conference or through some 
other agency. The motion was carried. 

With a benediction by Rev. Roger S. 
Forbes of Petersham, the conference ad- 
journed until the autumn meeting. 


* * 


MINISTERS’ INSTITUTE 


The Unitarian Ministers’ Institute, held 
biennially, will occur this year at Green- 
field, Mass., September 8, 9, 10 and 11, 
at the Stoneleigh-Prospect School. The 
program committee has chosen as the in- 
stitute theme ‘Our Churches Today and 
Tomorrow,” and is at work securing the 
speakers and leaders. All Unitarian min- 
isters are urged to reserve these dates. The 
Institute Committee consists of the fol- 
lowing: Dr. Norman D. Fletcher, chair- 
man; Rev. Dale DeWitt, Rev. Payson 
Miller, Rev. Robert J. Raible, and Rev. 
Kenneth C. Walker. 


* * 
PERSONALS 


Dr. Ernest Caldecott, of Los Angeles, 
Calif., spoke over the Columbia Broad- 
casting system on Sunday morning, July 
5. His subject was ‘Balancing the Ma- 
terial and the Non-Material.” 

Rey. Horatio E. Latham, of Springfield, 
Vt., will be minister in charge of Stevens’ 
Memorial Church at Vineyard Haven, 
Mass., this summer. 

Rev. M. McKarl Nielsen of Flushing, 
N. Y., preached at the Sunday service of 
the First Unitarian Society, Plainfield, 
N. J., June 21. 

The degree of doctor of divinity was 
conferred upon Rey. Dilworth Lupton of 
Cleveland, Ohio, at the commencement 
exercises of the Meadville Theological 


_ School Tuesday, June 16. 


Dr. Norman D. Fletcher of Montclair, 
N. J., preached the baccalaureate sermon 
at the first commencement exercises of 
Stoneleigh College, Rye, N. H., June 28. 

The degree of doctor of divinity was 
conferred upon Rey. Mellyar H. Lich- 
liter, minister of the Congregational 
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church at Columbus, Ohio, and a member 
of the Unitarian Fellowship, at the recent 
commencement exercises of Williams Col- 
lege, Williamstown, Mass. 


Miss Hildegarde Ballauf, executive 
secretary of the Cincinnati, Ohio, League 
for the Hard of Hearing, and a member of 
St. John’s Church, was one of three per- 
sons awarded a medal for “distinguished 
service to humanity” by Miami Univer- 
sity, Oxford, Ohio, at this year’s com- 


mencement. 
* * 


PLYMOUTH AND BAY CONFERENCE 


Almost 200 persons were present at the 
annual meeting of the Plymouth and Bay 
Conference held Wednesday, June 3, at 
All Souls’ Church, Braintree, Mass. 

The first address of the morning ses- 
sion was delivered by Rev. Alfred R. 
Hussey of Plymouth, Mass., on the mis- 
sionary opportunities afforded Unitarian 
churches in the area covered by the con- 
ference. He urged that some definite 
missionary work be undertaken for which 
the conference might feel a special re- 
sponsibility. After a discussion of his ad- 
dress a committee was appointed to con- 
sider possible fields for such work on the 
part of the conference. 

Mrs. Thomas G. Rees, president of the 
Women’s Alliance, spoke on the subject, 
“A Coal from the Altar,” and in the after- 
noon Dr. Palfrey Perkins, minister of 
King’s Chapel, Boston, Mass., addressed 
the delegates. 

At the business meeting the report of 
the Commission of Appraisal was dis- 
cussed and it was recommended that the 
report be made the basis for further analy- 
sis of Unitarianism by all the churches. 
It was voted to appropriate the sum of $5 
to the work of the Massachusetts Council 
of Churches and the sum of $15 to the 
General Theological Library, and to have 
a general exchange of pulpits by the min- 
isters on the occasion of “Loyalty Sunday” 
to be observed November 1. 

Officers were elected as follows: Dr. 
Charles T. Howard of Hingham, Mass., 
president; Rev. Frederic J. Gauld of Co- 
hasset, Mass., first vice-president; Mr. 
Hussey, second vice-president; Rev. Alfred 
J. Wilson of Norwell, Mass., secretary; 
and Edgar W. Loring, treasurer. 


* * 


CHURCH NOTES 


Cohasset, Mass.—At the recent annual 
meeting of the First Parish Church, Jerome 
F. Wadsworth was re-elected treasurer. 
Thomas Lothrop was elected clerk. 


Worcester, Mass.—Thirteen children 
were christened by Dr. Maxwell Savage, the 
minister, at a recent service of the First 
Unitarian Church. Miss Nan¢y Clough 
completed seven years of perfect attend- 
ance at the church school, and A. Hayward 
Carr, Jr., Erveen Carr, Miss Shirley Carr, 
and Miss Sally Lewis, six. 
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MEETING OF THE BOARD OF 
DIRECTORS OF THE A. U. A. 

A meeting of the board of directors of 
the American Unitarian Association was 
held on Thursday, May 21. 

The treasurer reported that the con- 
tributions from all sources for the past 
fiscal year were $28,327.02, an increase of 
12.8 percent. He reported further that 
there had been a net loss of five member 
societies, but that contributions from six 


societies came in after the closing of the 


books. 

In accordance with the vote of the 
annual. meeting an appropriation was 
made for the expenses of the Interim Com- 
mission on Planning and Review. 

The secretary was instructed to express 
the thanks of the Association to those 
churches which showed a marked increase 
in the amount of their contribution toward 
the work for the past year. 

It was voted to make an appropriation 
of $700 to the Church of the Brotherhood, 
Chicago, Ill., provided a favorable report 
is received from a committee of three 
members of the board to be appointed by 
the president. Rev. Lon Ray Call, Rev. 
Julius Krolfifer and Dr. Charles E. Snyder 
were appointed members of this committee. 

It was voted to adopt the budget for the 
year 1936-37 as presented by the budget 
committee and amended by the board for 
six months, subject to review at the end 
of that time. The total budget appro- 
priations for the year were $172,064.64. 

The following were elected members of 
the executive committee: Charles O. Rich- 
ardson, Rev. Everett M. Baker, A. J, 
Boyden, Edward Furber, Percy W. Gard- 
ner, Dr. Charles R. Joy. Parker Marean, 
Herbert C. Parsons, Mrs. Alfred K. Potter 
and Mrs. Thomas G. Rees. 

The following were elected members of 
the nominating committee: Chairman, 
Dr. Dilworth Lupton, Cleveland, Oho; 
Mr. Krolfifer, Mrs. Rees, Dr. Frank W. 
Scott, Rev. Dana McL. Greeley, and Rev. 
Raymond B. Bragg. This committee was 
elected at the General Conference at Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, to have charge of the session 
of the General Conference to be held in 
1937. This committee is charged with the 
duty of making nominations for the offices 
of regional vice-president and directors. 

The personnel of the other committees 
will be listed in the Year Book. The fol- 
lowing were appointed Departmental Sec- 
retaries and officers for the year 1937-36: 

Executive Secretary—George G. Davis. 

Secretary, Department of Social Rela- 
tions—Dr. Robert C. Dexter. 

Secretary, Department of Religious 
Education—Ernest W. Kuebler. 

Associate Secretary, Department of Re- 
ligious Education—Miss Gertrude H. Taft. 

Publications Director—W. Forbes Rob- 
ertson. 

Committee on Recruiting the Ministry 
—Revy. Fred R. Lewis. 

Tt was voted: That the Committee on Ad- 
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ministration invite the Interim Commis- 
sion on Planning and Review to confer 
with them on the problems of adminis- 
tration before the fall meeting of the board, 
and that the chairman of the Interim Com- 
mission be invited to meet with the board 
at the next meeting. 

The treasurer was authorized to accept 
contributions from the following churches, 
thus making them members of the As- 
sociation: Angora, Minn., Attleboro, Mass., 
Flatbush, N. Y., Rockford, IIl., Seattle, 
Wash. (Icelandic), Utica, N. Y. 

* * 


SERVICES IN JULY 


Boston, Mass. — Arlington Street 
Church. July 5, Rev. Dana McL. Greeley; 
July 12, Dr. W. Waldemar W. Argow of 
Syracuse, N. Y.; July 19, Dr. Frank Oliver 
Hall, minister of the Church of the Divine 
Paternity, New York City; July 26, Dr. 
Owen W. Eames of Springfield, Mass. 

Fairhaven, Mass.—July 5, Dr. Abbot 
Peterson of Brookline, Mass.; July 12, 
Rey. George Hale Reed of Winchester, 
Mass.; July 19, Rev. Dana McL. Greeley, 
minister of the Arlington Street Church, 
Boston, Mass.; July 26, Rev. Ernest S. 
Meredith, of Watertown, Mass. 


Little Boar’s Head, N. H.—July 5, 
Dr. Samuel A. Eliot, minister emeritus of 
the Arlington Street Church, Boston, 
Mass., and Dr. W. Quay Rosselle of Mal- 
den, Mass.; July 12, Dr. Abbot Peterson of 
Brookline, Mass.; July 19, Dr. Walter 
Samuel Swisher, minister of the Church of 
the Messiah, St. Louis, Mo.; July 26, Dr. 
Russell Boynton of Chicago, Ill. 

* ok 


‘**‘CHURCHMANSHIP”’ WEEKEND 


The attention of members of the Wom- 
en’s Allience is called to the fact that the 
round table, Friday, July 10, of the Lay- 
men’s League Institute of Churchman- 
ship on Star Island, will consider ‘‘The 
Alliance and the Church,” and will be 
led by Miss Louise Brown, treasurer of 
the Alliance, and Miss Ruth Twiss, chair- 
man of the Committee on Evening Alli- 
ances, Ladies of the Alliance are cordially 
invited to attend all the Friday sessions of 
the Institute. 


* * 


CHURCH NOTES 


Cincinnati, Ohio.—At a special meet- 
ing of the congregation of St. John’s Uni- 
tarian Church recently, the constitution of 
the church was amended so as to make the 
fiscal year begin September 1 and end Au- 
gust 31. This has been done in the convic- 
tion that such a change would promote 
better work on the part of all the commit- 
tees of the church, since the period of their 
service would begin with the beginning of 
the church year. The following persons 
were elected to the church council: for a 
period of three years, Edwin E. Kurznyski, 
G. W. Eisenlohr, H. W. Mueller, J. B. 
Petzhold, and Albert Leeker; for a period of 
two years, H. William Brockmann, George 
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Haehnle, Fred C. Dethlefs, Louis Tenner 
and Albert Heidt; for one year, Ralph C 
Taylor, John C. Mueller, George Schoen- 
ling, John Nesper, and George Schraffen- 
berger. 

West Newton, Mass.—At the Chil- 
dren’s Sunday service of the First Uni- 
tarian Society in Newton, attendance 
awards were given to twenty-six members 
of the church school. Robert Joy received 
an award for the tenth year of perfect at- 
tendance; Albert S. Reed and Miss Ruth 
V. Reed for the eighth year; and Frederick 
A. Cole, Jr., and H. Whitcomb Robbins for 


the sixth year. 
* # 


CONTRIBUTORS 


Edward Allen is president of the Boston 
branch of the American Newspaper 
Guild. He is associated with The Boston 
Herald. 


Ramona Sawyer Barth is the wife of a 
minister. She was a student of the 
Tufts College School of Religion and 
has been active in the work of the Young 
People’s Religious Union. 

Paul Harmon Chapman is minister of 
the First Congregational Unitarian 
Parish, Lexington, Mass. 

Dale DeWitt is minister of the Unitarian 
Church, Hollis, N. Y., and is a vice- 
president of the Unitarian Ministerial 
Union. 


Stephen Hole Fritchman is minister of 
the Independent Congregational Society 
(Unitarian), Bangor, Me. 

Kenneth C. Gesner is minister of the 
First Parish, Waltham, Mass. 


Louis I. Newman is rabbi of Congrega- 
tion Rodeph Sholom, New York City. 
He is a member of the American Ad- 
visory Committee of Hebrew University 
in Palestine, is an honorary vice-presi- 
dent of the Administrative Committee 
of the Zionist Organization of America, 
and is a member of the American Acad- 
emy of Jewish Research. 

Hugh Stevenson Tigner is minister of 
the Universalist Church, Middletown, 
INSeYe 


Classified Advertising 
Church, Help and Miscellaneous Wants 
Transient rate 4 cents per word. Discount for 6 
or more insertions. Minimum charge $1.00 

Watch these columns each week. ‘ 
Rate card furnished on request. 
Chauffeur or Other Work.—Would 
like to place a young married man, em- 
ployed by a member of my family for ten 
years till his recent death. Trustworthy, 


‘good with automobile, general work and, 


because of employer’s disability, gave a 
substantial amount of personal service. 
Especially good with children. Recom- 
mend him highly. Wendell Williams, 
Milford, Mass., or Sumner C. Reynolds, 
with S. H. Reynolds Sons Co., 100 sine 
ston Street, Boston. til. 


Our Forum 
(Continued from page 446) 
antative of the long line of spiritual leaders 
tho have been the fruit of the Puritans’ 
onecern for a learned ministry.” The 
oston Transcript characterizes it as “a 
egree conferred for a life of service,” and 
farvard gains more than it gives by de- 
laring him “‘D. D.” 
Earl C. Davis. 
Petersham, Mass. 


* * 


“MAN, THE UNKNOWN’”’ 


‘o the Editor of The Christian Register: 

The somewhat belated review of ‘‘Man, 
he Unknown,” by Alexis Carrel, is in my 
udgment not only unappreciative of its 
xcellence, but fails to grasp in some 
1easure its real significance. 

It certainly should not be characterized 
s “‘not essentially a good book.”’ Itis true 
hat writings by physical scientists often 
eceive undue attention. It is true also 
cientists almost invariably pass from fact 
0 what is supposed to be philosophy. 
Aaterialistic scientists from Ludwig Buch- 
er many years ago to the present proceed 
O give inferences of a philosophical and 
heological character with no intimation 
hat they are entering a new field, with the 
esult that the unsuspicious reader is apt 
0 accept the negative conclusions in the 
ealm of theology as equally scientific with 
he earlier portion of the book, whereas 
hey are merely inferences which ignore or 
tterly fail to explain the deepest and 
nost significant of human experience. 

It is otherwise with Mr. Carrel. The 
eader realizes that they are his gpinions. 
lis references to physical sciencé are un- 
logmatic and wholesome and represent the 
rue scientific spirit. 

George Croswell Cressey. 

Stoughton, Mass. 


* * 


DO UNITARIANS KNOW? 


fo the Editor of The Christian Register: 

_A first visit to Proctor Academy, An- 
lover, N. H., has so stirred my enthusiasm 
hat I must share my sentiments with The 
tegister constituency. Like Columbus, I 
eel as though I had discovered something 
ind the world must know. 

What I found at Proctor was the fol- 
owing: 

| (1) An academy, with an heroic history 
nd noble traditions, equipped with a fine 
roup of buildings, set on an ample campus 
n a typically beautifu. New England 
wn, - 

(2) At the heart of the campus, a most 
ttractive Unitarian church, built of native 
tone, with a lovely auditorium and pulpit, 
. excellent organ, large assembly room, 
tchen, ete., and a minister of gracious 
Ospitality, eager devotion, quick and 
interest in all contemporary 
s, and fine personal presence, 
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(3) A youthful headmaster, J. Halsey 
Gulick, son of a distinguished father, 
clean-cut, intelligent, manly, long ex- 
perienced in the training and leadership of 
boys at summer camps, himself highly 
educated, unashamedly excited over future 
prospects for Proctor under his guidance, 
with two small children and an ideally 
charming wife at his side. 

(4) A faculty of excellent scholars, 
proud of and happy in their jobs, led by an 
assistant headmaster of superb physique, 
magnestic personality, and warm, friendly 
spirit. 

(5) As fine a group of boys, nine in num- 
ber and one special, as I ever saw, grad- 
uating from a preparatory institution. 

(6) A group of alumni, men and women, 
rallying to the cause, with true devotion 
and unquenchable enthusiasm. 

Is it possible, I said to myself as I 
looked upon these things, that the future 
of Proctor Academy has ever been in 
doubt? If so, it is because Unitarians do 
not know what a treasure they possess in 
this institution. Certainly, whatever may 
have been in the past, the future is secure, 
for under present leadership there can be 
no failure. Not at least if Unitarian and 
other liberal families send not only their 
money but their boys to this admirable 
educational institution! 

John Haynes Holmes. 

Kennebunk, Me. 


need 


BIBLES 


“CHURCHES 


SCHOOLS 

HOMES 

LODGES Write for Catalog 
TEACHERS or call at 


PREACHERS Mesestert Bg 


treet, Boston 


Union Services, 
Church cooperating. July 12, Rev. W. Waldemar 
W. Argow, Th. D., Syracuse, N. Y. July 19, Rev: 
Frank Oliver Hall, D. D., New York, N. Y. Services 
at 11 a.m. 


and Tremont Streets. 
minister; chorus of men’s voices, 
Robinson, organist and choirmaster. 

ing prayer. 
July 19, Rev. Henry T. Secrist. 
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Church Announcements 


BOSTON, MASS.— Arlington Street Church 
with First Church and Second 


BOSTON, MASS.—King’s Chapel (1686). School 
Rev. Palfrey Perkins, D. D., 

Raymond C, 
11 a. m., morn- 
July 12, Rev. Walter S. Swisher, D. D. 


UNITARIAN VISITORS TO BOSTON 


Will find the following hotel worthy of patronage. 
It renders excellent service and provides a 
pleasant atmosphere for its guests 


Reserve Your Rooms in Advance 


HOTEL BELLEVUE 
Beacon Street, Boston 
Next to State House 
Rooms with running water $2.00 up 
Rooms with bath $3.00 up 


THE DECISION FACING WORLD JEWRY 


A Symposium 


| The Christian Register 


The Rebirth of Palestine, by Rabbi Louis I. Newman of Con- 
gregation Rodeph Sholom, New York City. * 


Shall the Jew Lose His Identity? by Rabbi Isaac Landman of 
Congregation Beth Elohim, Brooklyn, N. Y., and editor of 


The American Hebrew. ** 


Birobidjan---A New Jewish Homeland, by John Lyons, con- 
nected with the League Against Discrimination in Employ- 
ment, formerly executive secretary of the American Com- 
mittee for the Settlement of Jews in Birobidjan. ** 


* In this issue. 


** Tn the Issue of July 20. 
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Pleasantrées 


Haile Selassie, in fleeing Ethiopia, 
serves notice that he doesn’t want a job 
like Victor Emmanuel’s.—Chicago Tribune. 

* * 

“And if I refuse you, Cecil, will you 
commit suicide?” 

“Well, that has been my usual.custom.” 
—Altlanta Constitution. 

* * 

Restaurant Patron: “This steak is not 
very tender.” 

Tired Waiter: ‘Well, did you expect it 
to put its arms around your neck and kiss 
you?”’—Pathfinder. 

* * 

Things go faster than they did in 1914- 
1918. It probably won’t take more than 
five years now to discover that Ethiopia 
actually won the war.—F. P. A. in New 
York Herald-Tribune. 

* * 

Woman Driver: ‘Can you fix this fender 
so my husband will never know I bent it?” 

Garage Mechanic: “No, but I can fix 
it so that you can ask him in a few days 
how he bent it.”—Wall Street Journal. 

* * 


Speaking of grammatical errors, or to 
satisfy the purists, errors in grammar, 
Lord Merley once said: ‘‘Neither you nor 
I am entirely ourselves.” 

His solecism was picked up by Punch, 
which inquired: “‘Then who else am we?” 
—Troy Times-Record. 

* * 

“We must go to Stratford,” an American 
on a visit to England said to his wife. 

‘“‘What’s the use of that?” asked she. 
“We can buy Stratford post cards in 
London.” 

‘“‘My dear, one travels for something 
more than to send post cards! I want 
to write my name on Shakespeare’s 
tomb!”’—Hachange. 

* * 

It is very unwise for ministers to invite 
compliments on their preaching. For 
such invitations may lead to remarks that 
are anything but complimentary. ‘“‘And 
what did you think of my sermon on Sun- 
day, Mrs. Jones?” asked a young minister 
of a member of his congregation. 

“Oh, beautiful! Beautiful!’ was the 
reply. ‘‘And so instructive! We didn’t 
know what sin was until you came here!’’ 
—Brother John in The Inquirer. 

* ok 


A prominent business man fell in love 
with an actress and decided to marry 
. her, but for the sake of prudence he em- 
ployed a private detective to report on 
her life. When he received the report, it 
read as follows: 

“The lady has an excellent reputation. 
Her past is without blemish. She has an 
excellent circle of pleasant friends—the 
only breath of scandal is that lately she 
has been seen a great deal in the com- 
pany of a business man of doubtful 
repute.” 
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DIRECTORY 


Of Religious, Educational, Social and Charitable Organizations which 


receive the support of Unitarians 


A TESTIMONY OF CONFIDENCE. 


Frem 


A NEW ENGLAND CHURCH 


“We have backed up our testi- 
mony of confidence in the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association with our 
contributions this year. I want you 
to know that the amount contrib- 
uted comes not from a few rich but 
is the result of an every-member 
campaign.” 


American Unitarian Association 
25 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 
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THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 
Founded in 1849 by Unitarian children for 
children of all races and creeds 

Helps children in difficulty. Cooperates with 
hospitals in foster-home care for invalid children. 


Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL, President. 
PHILIP NICHOLS, Vice-President. 

Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT, Clerk. 

PAUL C. CABOT, Treasurer. 


MISS ELIZABETH E. BISSELL, General Secretary. 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


WHEN SENDING CHANGE 
of address 


Send New and Old One and allow 
8 to 10 days notice 


The Meadville 
Theological School 


Founded 1844 


trains for the liberal ministry of 
today. Association with the Uni- 
versity of Chicago adds to the 
School’s own curriculum a wide 
variety of subjects. For informa- 
tion address . 

President Sydney B. Snow, D. D. 


5701 Woodlawn Ave., Chicago 


FLASH! 


Eastern Convention 
: of the 
Unitarian Laymen’s League 
HOTEL PLIMPTON—WATCH HILL, R. I. 
Friday to Sunday, September 18-20 


THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER 


It is a progressive, religious journal and 


must have the loyal support of every 
Unitarian. Each subscription counts. If 
you are not already a subscriber, please 
send in your order for a subscription to- 


day. $38.00 per year. 


5 MONTHS FOR $1.00 


Tntroducing me 


The Register 


CHRISTIAN REGISTER 
25 Beacon Street, Boston 


LEASE enter my subscription at your 


To New Friends | Ramee, Rate of 5 months for one 


dollar. 


I enclose check or-currency 


Names atc a« ajeisss /ele.n,cin stedeieete adetyrecslele ie /s1< eis le/ erate accue enya eeraaes & 0 aise 06 aiabs: 4 eka cue ee 


Street. wc ssrecnee oslo ele.e erate ota ctegecerere ais ate 


City en ee eeoerervreeeeweeeree eee eee > dicate cls vata eoeoeese 
A FULL YEAR FOR $3.00 


